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REGISTRATION BUREAU FOR DRAUGHTSMEN. 


This bureau is established for the use of architects want- 
ing draughtsmen and draughtsmen wanting positions, free of 
expense to either party. 

All draughtsmen wishing positions must register in person 
in this office and answer the following questions : 

Name and address ? 

Age? 

Married or single ? 

Experience? 

Name and address of last employer ? 

Salary expected ? 

References ? 

All architects wishing draughtsmen are invited to use this 
bureau. 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


A. last there seems to be an opportunity to revise the Building 

Code of the City of New York, which since the passage of 
the Tenement House Act and numerous amendments to the Code 
which have crept in during the past four or five years, has become 
thoroughly obsolete and so confused that it requires a man with al- 
most legal training to understand and interpret its conflicting provi- 
sions. In the message transmitting his veto of the proposed amend- 
ment abolishing the use of fireproof wood in buildings over one 
hundred and fifty feet high, Mayor McClellan pointed out the way 
by saying, «‘While dealing with this subject, I desire to call the 
attention of the board to the fact that there are many existing incon- 
sistencies in the Building Code which should be corrected, and that 
many of its sections are in great need of revision. I think it most 
desirable that these matters should be taken up and considered at the 
earliest possitle moment. To this end I advise—if these views 
meet the approval of your board—that authority be given to me to 
appoint a commission to inquire into these matters, and to prepare 
for submission to your board a revision of the Building Code which 
may meet the needs of the present day.’’ The President of the 
Architectura] League, Mr. Richard H. Hunt, has also announced 
himself as being in favor of the Ccde’s revision, and it is of the ut- 
most importance that both the League and the local Chapters of the 
Institute should take immediate action to prevent the appointment of 
a commission of the sort that has previously been entrusted with this 
important work. ‘The Mayor’s statement is of such a character 
that we believe it is his intention to appoint a scientific and disinter- 
ested commission and it would be well to remind His Honor at this 
time that in previous years members of professional societies have 
offered their services in order to revise the building code, with the 
understanding that these services were offered without prospect or 
desire for remuneration;— that his predecessors have nevertheless 
appointed commissions composed of men in whom the technical 
public had little confidence and who have served the city for stated 
fees. The profession undoubtedly remembers that at the time the 
present code was in preparation a large delegation of the architects 
atterided a special meeting of the Board of Aldermen in order to 
offer their services; they were listened to respectfully, but turned 
down promptly. It is ‘*up to’’ the architects to act promptly in 
this matter. It is of vital importance to all men who practice in 


New York. 


a HE present outlook for the building industry for 1906 indicates 

that the present era of high prices is bound to continue. 
Trade of agreements have been signed with most of the important 
unions, but the plasterers who are already the highest paid workmen 
in the building trade are demanding an advance to six dollars per 
day, which is thirty cents more than the present wage, and in addi- 
tion to this they ask double wages for overtime, which would make 
it possible for a journeyman to earn twelve dollars for a working day 
of twelve hours. The long standing controversy between the ma- 
sons and the fireproofing contractors seems to have been com- 
promised so that the setting of fireproof blocks will now be opened 
to competition by either class of contractors. This compromise it 
seems to us will put the Mason Builders’ Association in a more:logical 
position in the stand that they occasionally take for an open shop, 
as heretofore they had illogically urged the journeymen in their trade 
to adopt a programme to which they themselves refused to accede. 


The one cloud on the horizon is as usual the housesmiths. No 
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one can tell at this writing where their troubles may end, and whom 


they may involve. 


eee ube Mr. Edwin A. Blashfield has placed the driver ot a 
yoke of oxen on the wrong side in the picture showing a 
prairie scene of pioneer days, made as part of the decorations of the 
new State Capital at Des Moines, Iowa, the rural population of that 
State is up in arms and demands that the decorations be rejected. 
The old soldier element is similarly excited over the slouch hat 
which Macmonnies has placed upon the head of General McClellan 
in the new equestrian statue which he has just modeled, all of which 
shows that our people are far from being educated to the value ot 
these memorials as works of art, and are interested in them mainly 
as historical representations of the things that they commemorate. 
It certainly matters little to us that 
the costumes of the great men 
whose portraits have come down 
to us may not be absolutely 
authentic: The accessories of the 
man have been forgotten, but 
their portraits remain as an inspira- 
tion to the art of today, and even 
if the ruff of Burgomaster Six is not 
exactly in the prevailing fashion 
of his time, the great portrait is 
none the less interesting to the 
people of the twentieth century. 


T is distinctly noticeable that 
the daily press has recently 
recognized the value of the archi- 
tectural profession in the artistic 
development of the country. 
They have not as yet learned to 
mention the names of the architects 
of the new buildings which are of 
sufficient public interest to form an 
item of news, but they have at 
least included architectural notices 
in their Sunday edition in the 
pages devoted to art matters, and 
the editors are at last awakening to 
the fact that this generation of New 
York architects 


Architects of To-Day. 


is transforming MiRe Re Be 
the metropolis from a city of brown MR. R. 
stone fronts to one having more 

architectural distinction, which though not yet very harmonious is at 
least a vast improvement upon the long run of high stoop fronts and 
Greek porticos which form the typical New York block of the past 
generation. ‘The most notable change now taking place in New 
York is the rebuilding of the older resident sections and the trans- 
forming of these old brown stone fronts into more comfortable and 
artistic homes. Environment has a considerable influence upon the 
disposition of a people and the present generation of New York 
architects will have contributed considerably to the happiness of our 
population by the more cheerful aspect which the use of lighter 
materials gives to the city. One thing more is needed to pull this 
architectural hodge-podge together, for although most of the new 


dwellings are in themselves satisfying, it is rare for one to have any 


POTTER, NEW YORK. 
H. ROBINSON, NEW YORK. 


connection in design with its immediate neighbors and if the new 
school of architecture now being fostered by the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects can create even the semblance of a national style so 
as to cause our designers to work along harmonious lines, it will 
have earned the gratitude of this and future generations. 


[8 a recent appreciation of the new Hall of Records written by 

Montgomery Schuyler, this accomplished writer on architect- 
ural subjects called attention to the somewhat curious fact that in the 
mass of French designs now being carried out in this country this 
building, one of the most successful of its character, was created by 
the late John R. Thomas whose training was distinctly American 
and now Mr. C. B. J. Snyder who is performing such excellent 
service for the Board of Education and the City has shown that he 
too can accomplish these same re- 
sults in his excellent design for the 
Manual Training High School of 
Brooklyn. 


Pe home of Sir Christopher 
Wren in Botolph Lane, 
A re- 


cent announcement states that this 


London, is now for sale. 


excellent old 17th Century house 
is to be put up at auction and it 
would seem to be _ particularly 
fitting if the movement started by 
some well known British architects 
to purchase this house could be 


made an accomplished fact. 


HE architectural profession in 
America is continually strug- 

gling for recognition in municipal 
and public work, and we have 
been in the habit of believing that 
this recognition was freely accorded 
in the old world and particularly 
in England. It is therefore some 
what disappointing to note that at 
the recent dinner of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, its 
President, Sir Aston Webb, felt it 
necessary to plead for this recogni. 
tion, which we on this side of the 
water believed was freely accorded 
Sir Aston took 
a broad view of the position that the profession should occupy in 
municipal matters and said that «¢Architects believed that it was the 


duty of the municipality not only to attend to hygienic matters, but 


to the architect. 


also to provide spots of beauty in every town where men could come 
out and breathe the air and see the sky and the green trees, the 
fountains, and the flowers in their beauty and color—some spot 
where men could pass through with a smile. He was afraid that 
in some of our towns at present men were apt to pass through with 
a sigh on their lips, or something even worse; and they hurried 
through them without any feeling of hope, but left them without 
regret. There was a dull monotony about our towns, though 
architects were ready to place their services at the disposal of muni- 


cipal corporations; and each city had its own‘men of taste, archi- 
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tects and others, who were able and willing to advise them on these 
public improvements. They certainly hoped that in future muni- 
cipalities would avail themselves of that advice and that, even if they 
had to come upon the rates for something, the esthetic side should 
not be altogether forgotten.”’ 


Ty is certainly a compliment to the American designers of hotels 
\ that France seems to be coming here for its inspiration, as re- 
cently the daily papers announced that three gentlemen having Ger- 
man names, but nevertheless operating hotels in Paris were making 
a tour of the United States with a view of adopting American ideas 
for two large caravanasaries about to be erected in the City where 
they are supposed to do these things in the manner not only suflici- 
ent for themselves, but also ample for the inspiration of others be- 
yond the sea. It is evident that they do not do these things <‘better 


in France.’’ 


THE BROOKLYN MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


QO’ December 30, 1903, President Swanstrom, of the Borough 
of Brooklyn, just before retiring from office, having accepted 
plans for a new municipal building submitted in competition by Mr. 
‘Washington Hull, signedavoucher for $15,000 to go with the award. 
Comptroller Grout held this up on the ground that Mr. Swanstrom 
had no authority to award the contract. Mr. Grout was sustained 
in his contention by Corporation Counsel Delaney, to whom the 
matter was referred. 

Borough President Littleton, who succeeded Swanstrom, did 
not recognize the award to Mr. Hull and accepted plans submitted 
by McKinu, Mead & White fora new municipal building. His 
action was approved by the Board of Estimate. The Board of Alder- 
men, however, held the matter up. 

Mr. Littleton did not hold a competition, but merely selected 
McKim, Mead & White, saying they were good architects. Mr. 
Hull contends that as he won an award in a competitive examina- 
tion he should be accepted as the designer of the building. He 
has brought suit and the courts will pass on it. 

The complaint of Washington Hull, that he was unfairly 
treated in the matter of the Brooklyn municipal building led the 
Fine Arts Federation to direct its committee on architecture to look 
into the case. This committee reported to the Federation and Sec- 
retary Joseph Howland Hunt notified Mayor McClellan on Decem- 
ber 28, 1905, of the result of the meeting, as follows: 

At the special meeting of the Fine Arts Federation called last 
evening to consider the report of the committee on architecture the 
following resolution was passed and copy ordered forwarded to 
your honor. 

Resolved, That the Fine Arts Federation wishes to restate its 
position as taken in the resolution of June, 1904, in regard to the 
matter of the Manhattan Bridge, that «‘the Federation is distinctly 
of the opinion that designs for pubtic works once officially accepted 
by all proper authorities and approved in artistic and engineering 
features should not be altered or rejected unless conclusive reasons 
therefor be shown under every safeguard of open procedure such 
alteration or rejection of designs once properly accepted being 
against public policy, in causing endless delay and uncertainty as to 
completion of public works, as well as unfair to the artist whose 
design has been accepted. 

Resolved, That the Mayor be requested not to sanction the 
abrogation of the contract entered into between the city of New 


York and the architect chosen in competition for the municipal 
) 


building in Brooklyn without a careful consideration on his part of 
the reasons alleged for such action and without opportunity being 
given for a public hearing at which these reasons may be sustained 
or refuted. 


THE BRITANNIA ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DART- 
MOUTH. 


HE Britannia Royal Naval College at Dartmouth, Sir Aston 
Webb, Architect, has been built to take the place of the 


>> 


old training ship for naval cadets, the ‘«Britannia,’’ at Dartmouth. 


The site, a very beautiful one, is immediately above the spot where 


’” is moored, and is 180 feet above sea level, with 


the ¢** Britannia 
beautitul views down the Dart to the mouth of the river. The 
site slopes rapidly to the south, and is approached by two quadrant 
roads leading to a terrace 30 feet wide, running the whole length 
ot the building and enclosing a sunk garden of formal design. The 
college was originally designed to accommodate 260 cadets, but is 
now being enlarged to accommodate 399, being divided into six 
terms of 65 cadets each. 

The main building consists of five blocks connected on the 
ground and first floors, the general disposition being shown on the 
plan. The centre block contains the school hall with class rooms, 
lecture theatre, and lavatories round three sides on cwo floors, the 
central entrance and administrative offices occupying the fourth side 
towards the front. 

On either side of this central block are two blocks containing 
four day-rooms on the ground floor, with eight dormitories for the 
four terms on two floors over, with annexes on the north side con- 
taining changing rooms, bathrooms, lavatories and latrines on each 
floor. The extreme block on the west side contains the cadets’ 
dining-hall, kitchens and offices; also the officers ward-room and 
mess, with its kitchens and offices, rooms for the ships’ company, 
kitchens, etc., and dormitories for cadets, domestics, etc. The 
extreme block on the east side consists of the Captain’s house and 
the chapel. To the north of this isa block now being added, con- 
sisting of four dormitories, and two day-rooms, with sanitary 


annex, for two additional terms, and a little to the east of this the 


_head-master’s house. 


In addition to the college there are the sick quarters with sixty- 
tour beds for forty infectious and twenty-four non-infectious cases, the 
position of which is shown on the general plan. They are pro- 
vided in three isolated blocks of two floors each, with an adminis- 
trative and day-room block at one end and nurses’ quarters at the 


other, and also a doctors’ house, operating-rooms, dispensary, etc. 
CEMENT BLOCKS. 
Rene ee Cement Men and Experts get together, there 
isa general discussion as to cement blocks, which are com- 
ing into such general use all over the country says Cement Age. 

At the recent assembling of the Association of American Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers at Niagara Falls, N. Y., much of the 
informal talk of the members had to do with this important subject, 
and in some cases there was considerable criticism of the block in 
its present form. In one of these conversations it was stated by a 
prominent member of the Association that in a number of interviews 
with architects of recognized ability and taste, they had one and all 
condemned the block because they regarded it as displeasing from 
the artistic standpoint. A fellow member of the Association replied 
that the criticism he had encountered chiefly concerned the monot- 


(Continued page 5 ) 
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( Continued from page 3 ) 

onous repetition of rock-surface blocks, and that to overcome it a 
company with which he is identified not only uses several molds 
which vary in surface design, but the blocks, when laid, are so 
turned that no two having a similar surface are brought in close 
proximity. He regarded as more serious the tendency of concrete 
_to stain or streak. The first speaker urged that so long as rock-sur- 
face stone is regarded as objectionable, and is only used by the arch- 
itect for economic reasons, thatits imitation be abandoned. «*Why,”’’ 
he asked, ‘‘imitate a bad thing?’’ 

Now, from the standpoint of the manufacturer of cement and 
the maker of blocks, this matter is more important than may appear 
at first glance. The invention of machinery to facilitate the manu- 
facture and cheapen the cost of cement blocks has led to the estab- 
lishment of thousands of small plants and individual enterprises in 
every section of the country. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that almost daily some mechanic or contractor is taking up the 
block-making industry as a specialty or adjunct to a business of kin- 
dred character already established. Taken in the aggregate, these 
Therefore, 


everything that can be done to facilitate the business of the block 


little plants represent a vast consumption of cement. 


maker must in turn be an advantage to the cement manufacturer. 

It appears, then, that the two serious matters confronting the 
maker of blocks are to procure, first, a pleasing form and texture, 
and, secondly, to devise some wav to prevent the staining or 
*«streaking’’ of concrete. There is no doubt but that the first may 
Cement may be cast into any form and its surface 
With- 


out a doubt a method will be devised to successfully meet the sec- 


be easily met, 
may be made as smooth or rough as desired by the architect. 
ond problem. ‘Therefore, the matter of paramount importance 
would seem to be to institute a campaign of education so that the 
thousands of blockmakers will know what is good and what is bad 
in form and texture. The architect will be ready to use their pro- 
duct the moment it conforms to his conception of what constitutes a 
pleasing as well as durable building material. It would seem -emi- 
nently appropiate for the association to conduct investigation along 
this line. 


lied upon would be glad to confer with a committee representing 


Without doubt, architects whose judgment could be re- 


the association. 
would make a most interesting and valuable publication. 


The results of theirrobservations and experiments 
Its dis- 
semination among makers of blocks would mean not only an in- 
crease in the use of their products, but the saving of much time and 
money now expended in fruitless experiment. 


- SPECIALIZATION. 


H. C. FOSTER. 


| oe some callings specialization is carried to a much greater extent 

than in others, and generally more so in the higher than in the 
lower ranks. It is, perhaps, most common amongst engineers, and 
least so amongst the clergy; but to a greater or less extent it per- 
vades all the professions and many trades, and it is certainly not 
unknown amongst architects. Few, indeed, start with the idea of 
becoming specialists, and it would hardly be well if they did, for 
just as a general education is essential before a calling in life is 
selected if a choice is to be wisely made, so is a general knowledge 
of what pertains to any profession necessary before attention to one 
of its branches absorbs the whole energies of one of its followers. 
The great majority must always remain general practitioners, accept- 


ing, and frequently being glad to obtain, whatever commissions 


may be intrusted to them, and it is rarely indeed that anything 
more than this can be anticipated at the outset of a career. In fact, 
amongst architects at any rate, the specialist is not often deliber- 
ately produced. He is generally the product of inclination, train- 
ing, and opportunity combined—particularly of opportunity. If 
any one of the well-known specialists of the present day be con- 
sulted, it will almost certainly be found that he started life in gen- 
eral practice, and that circumstances over which he has personally, 
to all appearance, exercised but little contro] himself have led him 
gradually to devote his attention solely to, say, ecclesiastical work 
or municipal work, or to the planning of schools or hospitals. He 
may, in his earlier days, have been offered a small commission en- 
tirely foreign to his previous experience, but, interesting himself in 
it and proving successful, other similar commissions have followed. 
There are many. ways in which the first start can be made—a com- 
petiton won or a small appointment obtained—and it may be that, 
at the time of its occurrence, the golden opportunity has not been 
recognized as such; but all know, how a snow ball, once set roll- 
ing, increases in bulk as it proceeds, picking up whatever lies in its 
path. So it is with an architectural practice—and much depends 
upon the path into which it is directed, whether by accident or 
design, at the outset. 

This much, at least, is certain, that, in every sense of the 
words, specialization pays. The specialist reaps his reward not 
merely in vulgar wealth, but in his recognition by his contemporaries 
as an expert in some particular branch of a great profession. He 
can, too, advance his art to an infinitely greater extent than can his 
brother who ranges over the whole field. Devoting himself to one 
thing, mastering it thoroughly, he is able to develop it, one step or 
more at a time, according to his ability, nearer to perfection. Each 
of his buildings should, in fact, be an improvement upon the pre- 
vious one. Following his footsteps, copying his perfections as they 
reveal themselves one by one in his completed works, come the 
rank and file ot the profession, thus offering to him, as leader, the 
greatest homage possible; but he, uncomplaining, but rather glory- 
ing that it should be so, still leads ahead, to the great benefit of his 


country and of his art. 

Thus it is that the great architectural advances of the last cen- 
tury have been made. It has been fashionable at different periods — 
to a certain extent it is so to-day—to decry modern architecture, 
and declare that in it there is little development, but rather stagna- 
tion or decay; but if architecture, from the artistic point of view, 
has not greatly progressed, this cannot be said of it from the prac- 
tical point of view. To a certain extent it may almost be admitted 
that during the last twenty years all American architects have become 
specialists in planning, comparing in some respects favorably, and 
others untavorably, with the French school. For the production 
of great architectural schemes, the French school, with its formality 
of treatment, is undoubtedly best suited; but it takes little account 
of the purpose for which the building is intended, its great object 
being to produce something of an architectural character, In the 
American school, the purpose of the building stands pre-eminent. 
A hospital is primarily a hospital, and a school, a school—the one 
planned for the curing ot disease, and the other for convenience of 
teaching. Architectural considerations do not rank first. Thus it 
comes about that American buildings stand unrivalled for suitability 
to their purpose, for convenience, and for easy administration; and 
each particular class may be said to have been brought to its present 
state of comparative perfection of planning by expert specialists. 

( Continued page 7 ) 
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( Continued from page 5 ) 

Yet, important as is the part played by the architectural spe- 
cialist, his position as such has rarely been deliberately sought at the 
outset of his career. A medical man will frequently decide, when 
quite young, to specialize upon the eye or the throat; a barrister 
will devote his whole time and attention to criminal cases; but an 
architect almost invariably drifts, more or less willing:y, from gen- 
eral practice to specialization, and only in very rare cases indeed 
does he entirely abandon other branches. In this way, the selec- 
tion of the specialist, being by a process of survival and not dictated 
by personal choice, results most satisfactorily. He is more neces- 
sarily an expert in his particular work. As time has gone on, he 
has naturally developed along what, to him, was the line of least 
resistance; instead of forcing himself into a groove which may have 
appeared congenial, but for which he was really not best suited. 

There is, perhaps a tendency among young men, at a certain 
period of their lives, to say ‘«I should like to give myself up to 
church work,’’ or <‘to theatrical work,’’ but this is often little 
more than temporary enthusiasm, having no solid base in suitability 
of temperament or training. If specialization is to come eventu- 
ally, it will be by other means than deliberate choice—by taking 
the opportunities as they offer and developing each to its fullest 


extent. 


INCOMPLETE BUILDINGS. 


H. S. STOKES, 


ee CP PENESS is a characteristic of the modern build- 

ing. It is the product of hurry, rapid building, cheap con- 
tracts, among other things. Specialization has encouraged it by 
limiting the architect’s work, by confining his attention to the plan 
and structure of a building, and leaving to others the decoration, 
the furniture, the landscape surroundings, and the accessorial build- 
ings of a large country residence. It produces a piecemeal effect. 
There is a look of incompleteness and unfinish in many of our large 
town buildings of modern erection. We have not to seek far to 
discover the reason. In the first place, the building has not been 
designed in relation to the site or surroundings: there is no agree- 
ment between them, the design appears to have been made a hun- 
dred miles away and ‘‘planked’’ down on its plot of ground. As 
a matter of fact, the site is probably a vacant one facing a new 
street, the roadway and paved footways have just been formed, 
there are no adjoining buildings, no background, and the architect 
has had the unenviable task of erecting a building that will not agree 
with the new locality or the houses opposite. As there is an inde- 
finable charm of blending in an old edifice or house amidst its en- 
vironments of houses and trees, as if the building and its site had 
grown up together and had become fused or blended into one har- 
monious whole, so there is a sense of crudeness and incompleteness 
in the aspect of a building newly erected amidst surroundings with 
which it does not agree. A fragmentary section of street improve- 
ments is one of the most conspicuous instances of such incomple- 
tion. There is an air of discrepancy and incoherence about it. 
Site and environment constitute one of the main external qualities 
of a complete scheme. However good it may be in itself, no de- 
sign for a building can be perfect if the site has not been considered, 
or the surrounding buildings or scenery conflict with the architect’s 
work. Can we imagine what any great Classic structure would be 
if it stood on an irregular plot of land, irregular in its levels, or 


amidst a number of small tenemieiis or cottages on a country road- 


side. The accessories or accompaniments of a well-designed man- 
sion add to its completeness by connecting the structure with the 
surrounding landscape; they also set off and give value to the archi- 
tecture by uniting the facade with the ground. Hence the value 
of the terrace platform and garden, with its Alght of steps, which 
afford a base to the structure, and unite it with the embanked por- 
tion of the ground. Formal gardening, in a word, affords the 
means of extending the architecture of the house into the garden. 
It supplies the finishing touches to the architect’s work, and in this 
way the Italian garden has been favored by the architect of Classic 
buildings. Formal gardening is one of the ways of completing the 
architect’s work as seen from the outside. It is the frame or setting 
of the design, just as the frame of a picture often enhances the 
painter’s work and the setting of the jeweler gives value to the 
precious stone. ‘The architect may learn something from these 
examples: how important it is that he should study the levels and 
shape of his site; that every building requires a platform or disposi- 
tion of masonry and earthwork to set it off to advantage; that even 
a terrace and the arrangement of flights of steps, curbs, and paving 
may furnish those finishing touches which seem to unite the build- 


ing with its surroundings. In country situations the structure is 


-even more crude unless it is made to blend with the scenery and 


ground by artificial work, such as terraces, statuary, gardens; and 
the rules of formal gardening come to the aid of the architect. The 
country house on a large scale has several subsidiary buildings which 
ought to combine with and lead up toit. The stable-yard, kitchen, 
and office buildings, the wings to the main house, the farm build- 
ings, the conservatory, summer-houses, and other horticultural 
buildings, the statuary, and masonry, even the lodge and entrance 
gates, enable the architect to plan his approaches, and if skilful in 
the location and formation of the ground and landscape, to lead the 
eye by steps and surprises to realize the magnitude of the principal 
edifice. 


used with strategical effects? 


But how seldom do we find these elements in the design 
The principles of landscape garden- 
ing are unknown or not considered worth the architect’s attention, 
so that all the little strategical positions—the ‘<pleasure of pursuit”’ 
derived from an artistic arrangement of paths and roadways along 
undulating ground or between clumps of trees and other obstruc- 
tions—are lost, and the visitor is confronted with a very dull house 
more fit for a town site placed on a flat lawn wholly exposed to 
the gaze of the public road, and dotted about with trees in the 
estate-agent’s approved advertising style, It leaves an incomplete 
and unfinished appearance: the grounds and landscapes do not 
blend or harmonize with the architect’s work; no attempt is made 
to ease the gradation of the lines of the building with those of the 
scenery from certain points of view. In fact, the architect’s work 
and the landscape gardener’s work are disconnected, each looks 
incomplete. In the case of a town building there is less scope for 
blending the structural with its environment; but even in such little 
things as the continuation of level lines like cornices and windows, 
roofs, and structural details like entrances, flights of steps, agree- 
ment of the basement of building with the levels of site, a great 
deal can be done to relieve the design of crudeness or harshness. 
Quite as common a cause of incompleteness is the work ot in- 
terior finish and detail. 
of finish. 


better than cold, empty shells; fittings and furniture are almost 


Scores of buildings suffer from this paucity 
When the architect has done with them they are little 


absent, there is no attempt at decoration—these are afterthoughts, 
and left to the fitter or the decorator. 


Our public buildings are not so 
( Coontinued page ro _) 
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( Continued from page 7 ) ; 
destitute of good woodwork, wall linings and dadoes as they used to 
be, and for this improvement we have to thank the revival of the 
domestic work of the 17th century; but there yet remains a large 
number of such buildings with cold and empty interiors, as if the 
plastering and painting of the walls a drab tint completed the archi- 
tect’s work. The profession have scarcely realized the close con- 
nection there is between structural and decorative design, and con- 
fine their attention too exclusively to building and external detail. 
They have not learned that the arts are very intimately related; that 
architecture, for instance, blends in an almost imperceptible degree 
with decoration, that one can scarcely say where one ends and the 
other begins. The fatal separation of the arts and their distinct 
practice by men who are trade specialists seems to have made it 
There are those 


who unite the arts after a fashion; they decorate their walls with 


almost impossible to bring about their alliance. 


designs which do not agree with the architecture; their sculptural 
work is intrusted to men who have no architectural knowledge or 
feeling, and the ceramic and other decorations are chosen from pat- 
terns of the manufacturer. It is the same with stained glass and 
metal work: a firm is selected to do the work independently of the 
It is 


architect. We accept the results for what they are worth. 


a commercial combination without life or coherence. Even in 
workmanship we discover modern incompleteness or thoughtful 


finish. 


«©When a smith wanted iron bars of various sizes and sections, he 


One author, speaking of ornamental ironwork, says truly: 


had to reduce them to due form and dimensions by dint of hammer 
or anvil; however skilled the workman, these forms and proportions 
were not of mathematical accuracy, but merely approximate; nor 
were the surfaces perfectly smooth or even, but exhibited the signs 
of human ingenuity and loving labor in every inch of their texture, 
besides by the inequality of their surface giving endless variety or 
light and shade. 
reproductions. 


Compare such work with the average modern 
All the sections and sizes of iron rod and bar come 
ready-made from the rolling mill, and are bought by the smith as 
required, beat up and worked in at a fraction of the cost of the older 
work.’’? But which is the most finished work? The hammer- 
wrought or the machine-made? ‘Those capable ot judging know 
that the more artistic production is always the most perfect. There 
is a sense of finish which is absent in the latter. 

Let the reader not mistake completeness for high finish or 
minute attention to details, and in this connection Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds well observes that the best painters did not consider high 
finish or attention to details, but rather an ‘‘enlarged comprehension 
which sees the whole at once, and that energy of art which gives 
it characteristic effect by adequate expression.’” Again, he says: 
«<I am sure an artist who looked only at the general character of 
the species, the order of the branches, and the masses of the foliage 
would in a few minutes produce a more true resemblance of trees 
than the painter who tried to represent every individual leaf on a 
tree.’’ Although this remark applies to painting, it is useful in 
preventing the architect placing too much reliance on mere detail, 
to the sacrifice of breadth. 

Sculptural embellishment is another ot the neglected phases 
In 


sculpture occupies a prominent place; but how little*our modern 


of architectural design. the monumental class of structure 
architect has done to restore it to its rightful place as an accessory 
of architecture! In architectural embellishment there is much yet to 
be done. Many of our public buildings are incomplete owing to 


the want of sculpture, and others in which an attempt has been 


i probably the representations of bent timbers. 


made to give relief, and accentuate the architectural design, are 
failures. Sculptural adornment. occupies a similar position that 
accessories and landscape adjuncts do to architecture, though it is 
more intimately related to structural ornament. ‘The completion 
of our buildings is to be found in the accompaniments which sculp- 
ture and decoration can give. Sculptural adornment supplies one 
In the 


plans of our buildings we need also completeness, which can only 


of those finishing touches to any scheme of architecture. 


be accomplished by studying plan as a composition in which spaces, 
bounding walls, and ceilings are arranged on certain axes and in 
rhythmic order. These studies and suggestions, subsidiary as they 
are, have all been checked or ignored by the specializing tendency 
of the day so productive of piecemeal and fragmentary design. We 
owe it all, no doubt, to the demand for rapid building and low 
contracts, which calls for a structure to be ‘‘run up’’ as a carcase 
with the greatest expedition, whether of brick or of steel cage con- 
struction. Upon this structure relays of separate workmen are en- 
gaged in various functions, in floors and partitions, and ceilings, in 
lifts, power and other installations, artists and decorators; but when 
the building is concluded according to contract, there is a harshness 
and incompleteness in the different trades; they are wanting in co- 
ordination in the relation of one part to another, It is too easy to 
‘There is 


no gradation and harmony; each trade has been performed by a 


see where one craft or trade ends and the next begins. 


body of expert workmen who have no sympathy with the others. 
A want of finish is apparent in the details of the design: the mould- 
ings do not properly unite or mitre; woodwork and plaster are in 
contradiction; the metalwork is out of accord with the style of the 
building; and the decorative artists have each been working out their 
own ‘‘sweet will.’’ Although finished in a manner, there is a 
want of completeness, because there has been no control—no 


attempt to bring the several trades into line with each other, 


CLASSIC INFLUENCE IN INDIAN DETAIL AT THE 
ELLORA CAVES. 


AO en the best known ot the architectural monuments of 
4 India are the wonderful rock-cut temples or caves at Ellora 
in the Hyderabad State, for though they have been comparatively 
rarely studied seriously by the architect or the antiquarian, they are 
generally visited by the tourist. In extent they are far greater than 
any similar monuments elsewhere, and they are certainly far more 
elaborate. Some of them are mere excavations in the rock similar 
to those in Egypt; but others have been so carved out of the hillside 
as to leave perfect temples standing, as if they had been built and 
not excavated. The earliest seems to be the Chaitya cave-temple 
known as Vishwakarma, a Buddhist excavation of about the year 400 
A. D. This is internally not altogether unlike the rock-cut temple 
at Abu Simbel in Egypt, though it has a domed roof in place of a 
flat one, and octagonal columns down the sides in place of the great 
hnman figures. The nave is about 80 feet long, and there are 
aisles beyond the pillars. Careful examination of the columns shows 
that while they are octagonal throughout the greater part of their 
height, a small portion, forming little more than a necking, is fluted 
with sixteen flutes. There is no base or abacus, but the columns 
support an architrave of three faces, similar to that of the Ionic 


order. The roof is carved with a deep sculptured frieze, sur- 


_ mounted by what appear to be vaulting ribs, though they are more 


The great central 
monument with its bulbous dome is remarkable, if the date be cor- 
rect, as domes of this form are not generally considered to have been 
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in use at anything like so early a period. ‘They are generally 
thought to have been a late development of the Byzantine dome, 
and to have been originally erected in timber framework; and it is 
well known that the Byzantine influence spread with the Moham- 


medan religion over all Mohammedan countries. Here, however, 


we have the same form ina Buddhist building at a date before that of 


Mohammed himself. 

Externally,. further interesting features are the main entabla- 
ture with its frieze divided up into panels, having somewhat the 
effect of the Doric metopes and triglyphs, the gutte being replaced 
by blocks. 
more apparent in the small trieze at the first-floor level, which ina 


These have much the effect of dentils, and this is even 


most curious manner dies behind a trefoil opening of Moorish char- 
acter. It will further be noticed that the columns are here sur- 
mounted by a slab abacus. 

A similar abacus, elaborately carved, is to be seen in the exterior 
of the Ramesvara, which isa Brahman excavation of a slighly later 
date. At first sight, the exterior reminds one of the rock-cut tombs at 
Beni-Hassan, but this is more due to the low proportion than to any- 
thing else. There is, in fact, more similarity to the work of the 
latest Egyptian period —the Ptolemaic—which circular column to the 
square having been accomplished by superimposing a volute of double 
curvature suggestive of curling hair, above a Doric echinus. Such a 
use of Grecian forms in far distant India is most remarkable, but it 
is hardly confined to the column, the entablature with its rich bands 
between architrave and frieze having apparently a similar origin, 
while the flat band along the top of the low wall which connects 
the column is enriched with a coarsely-cut anthemion ornament, 


inclosed in a shell with tongues between. 


The most elaborate of all these remains at Ellora is the great 
Kailasa. This was first carved out of the hillside so as to leave a 
rough exterior which was subsequently worked down to the present 
form and enriched with carving, the interior being afterwards exca- 
vated, leaving the present comparatively thin walls, the whole hay- 
ing the appearance of a built-up structure, although the temple is 
really a monolith. It was excavated about 600 A. D., but the 
carving is ofa later date. Strange to say, this shows much less 
Egyptian or Grecian influence than do either of the other temples to 
which we have referred, though it is again Brahman. There is 
much elaborate carving and picturesque grouping, but little order- 
liness of arrangment nor regular separation of the parts as we 
recognize them in Classic architecture. Still, there are narrow pillas- 
ters with bases and capitals, carrying! complete, if broken, entabla- 
tures of eccentric form. The wonder is, however, that there should be 
any resemblance at all to the architecture of North Africa and 
Southern Europe rather than that there should be so little, for there 
is no his-torical reason why the inflwence should have spread so far. 
We canonly wonder at the industry of the people who excavated 
these great temples from the rock. 

Altogether there are nearly fifty of these eaves cut in the 
horseshoe face of a steep hill overlooking the plains of Hyderabad. 
The best work of the Brahman and Jain periods can be seen there; 
but, apart from their rugged solidity, it is the elegance and even 
beauty of the best ones which surprises, especially in the Kailasa— 
the Brahman masterpiece—the proportions of which are really fine. 
Many of the carvings, too, are full of life, especially the sculptured 
forms of the bulls; yet, again, the general type is that which we 
know as Byzantine. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN CHITECTURE. 


CLASS B—ORDER PROBLEM. 


A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


This arch should consist of a central opening flanked by coupled 
columns of the Composite Order with a passage-way on either side 
for pedestrians. 

The intercolumination should not exceed twenty feet. 

For the esquisse there is required a plan section and elevation at 
zz” scale. 

For the rendu a plan and section at ,%,"’ and an elevation at 
7%;"" also a detail of the entablature, capital and base of the order, 
the whole to fill a double elephant sheet of Whatman, with such 
other details of classic architectural fragments as may seem to make 


an agreeable competition. 


REPORT OF JUDGMENT. 


CLASS B—-ORDER PROBLEM. A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


Palleson, R. . . . . New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
Schivoni, M. J. . . New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
Kemp, W. H. . New York Atelier Jallade Mention 


Placed II. J. R. Lautenbach, Atelier Wash, Univ. 
Fielding, R. A. - New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
Ledonne, G. . New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
Humble, A. . New York Atelier Jallade Mention 
Holland, Geo. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Flanagan. F A. . . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Muller, D. E. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Rothstein, J. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Ramberg, O. J . New York Atelier Donn Barber Mention 
Glucksman, B. L. . New York Atelier Josselyn Mention 
t hrenberg, . New York Atelier McGuire Mention 
Scheffer, M. Philadelphia Atelier Cret Mention 
BOrtids ss 1 . Philadelphia Atelier Cret Mention 
Dorsey, C. M. . Philadelphia Atelier Cret Men. placed III. 
Kobetamd pe ae 1.) se SG: Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Lange, J. A. =. «St: Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Doerman, O. A. + hanSt) Bouse Aterier Wash. Univ. Mention 
Gah], E. L. s =) 2iSt. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Men. placed IV. 
Prices CB: > i Ste Lonis Atelier Wash. Univ. Men. placed I. 
Lautenbach, J. R. . .~ St. Louis Atelier Wash. Univ. Men. placed II. 
Simons, 1. ~ « ¥ New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 
Rosen, Chas. . New York Atelier Hornbostel Mention 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A History or ArcwirecruraL DeveLropment. Volume I. F. 


M. Simpson, 1905. Longmans, Green & Co., London, New 


York, Bombay. 


The first volume of this book, to be followed later by a second and third 
parts, carries the subject from the very beginning of architectural expression 
through the Ancient, Early Christian and Byzantine periods of development. 
History and Architecture are so closely associated that the writer would find 
it difficult, even impossible, to treat this subject without a deep study of his- 
torical fact. On the other hand, History would lose its point without a 
complement of Architectural monuments which mark the only tangible and 
incontestible demonstrations of the character of nations that have lived and 
felt and passed away. The buildings which they conceived and erected serve 


as pictures to illustrate the story—and their importance is vital. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ORNAMENT.* 


Copyrighted, 1904—Henry R. Towne. 


Saracenic. 


878-1516 A. D. Mamluk period, 1250-151h A. D. 


that art which beginning under Mohammedan 
rulers in. Bagdad and Damascus reached its 
highest development under the Mamluks and 
fell with the annihilation of their power by Selim 
in the sixteenth century. It is a generic term 
bestowed upon the nomads of Syria by the 
Romans, from which it has come to include 
Arab, Moor, Turk and other Mohammedans. 

Hence the Saracenic school may be said to be a common 
The 


most interesting period of Saracenic art, and the most valuable to 


source of the styles of ornament among all of these nations. 


study, is that of the Mamluks from 1250 to 1516, and Stanley- 
Lane-Poole’s works present it most facinatingly. 

To Saracenic art then we must indirectly attribute the Alham- 
bra by the Moors and the mosques of Cairo and Damascus besides 
all other work which was produced 
through Saracenic Indian channels. 
We cannot in a brief description trace 
all its ramifications. Turkish palace 
and Cairene casket equally are its 
modern fruits though of a very infe- 
rior growth, and to know its ancient 
splendor, as far as we can from its 
remains, is to drink at a constant 


Pierian spring. ‘The value of Sara- 


cenic art lies in the great and pas- 


Saracenic Arabesque 


sionate love, of beauty everywhere 
displayed in the imaginative creations of wonderfully gifted artists, 
who, working in the romantic period of Eastern art, had not yet 
showed signs of weakening powers, when the dynasty of the Mam- 
luks fell. 


and it is impossible here to tell of Saracenic art in perfect sequence, 


Oriental history, as Mr. Lane-Poole says, is a life study, 


but to mention briefly its attributes 
and indices is enough to arouse in- 
careless 


terest In even the most 


student of art. In textile fabrics, 
pottery, glass-blowing, wood-turn- 
ing and carvings, painting, metal- 
working, jewelry, mosaics, tiles, 
inlays of all descriptions, stucco- 
modeling, stone and ivory-carving, 


in it betraysa most lamentable lack 
of appreciation of one of the really 


Rosette in Mosque of Sultan Hasan, 
XIVth Century. 


great periods in the history of art. 


There is no mistaking the joy with which these Orientals worked. 


* A series of articles written by Mr. William Winthrop Kent, Architect, forming 
part of ‘* A Treatise on Locks and Builders’ Hardware.’’ by Henry R. Towne, President of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and Past President of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, This book is profusely illustrated and contains more than 1100 pages, 4x614 
John Wiley & Sons, Publishers. Price, $3.00, It is the intention of the publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE to reprint one school in each number. 


Door of Palace at Leban. 


Benvenuto Cellini did not labor with greater 
enthusiasm for Francis I than did these forgotten 
masters produce the exquisite works by which 
to-day we recognize the unrivaled art of the 


Saracenic School. Honor etc., etc., the Sara- 


cens were beyondrivalry, and specimens of their 
work, particularly of the Mamluk period are 


Marble Inlays, Mosque 
of the Omeiyades, 
Damascus, 


highly prized by connoisseurs and museums, 
Exceedingly instructive are the examples of the 
application of ornament and the idealization of ordinary utensils, 
while in the conventionalization of form, only the ancient Egyptian 
work can be compared to them. 
The greatest possible use was 
made of geometrical patterns, as was 
natural among people who cherished 
the sciences and venerated learning. 
Geometry seemed to have almost 
a mystic symbolism in their work, 
and the combinations which they 


constantly employed were legion. 
This was indeed the golden age for 


Arabesque of Wekala of Kait Bey, 
XVth Century, 


designers, when rich men spent 
fortunes, in beautiful objects, and the artist placed the name of the 
patron thereon, often to the exclusion of his 
own. 

The Mamluk period is most vaiuable to 
the student, not only because of the great 
beauty of design and pattern but also of form 


and color. It is, as already said, a veritable 


font of inspiration and to say that one is ignor- 


Marble Inlays, Moqsue Nt of it or is not interested to them and their 


of the Omeiyades 


Damaneue: patrons, for through their agency we see the 
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art of an entire people raised to a sublime plane. It may be that 
in certain directions they have been excelled by other nations, but 
the wide range of their artistic triumphs is remarkable. Venice 
never knew more skillful glassblowers, India no more imaginative 
designers and carvers, while as colorists they reached the foremost 
rank, 


A UNIFORM BUILDING CODE. 
INC YORK is not the only city contemplating revision of its 


building statutes, and a movement has been started by the 
International Society of Building Inspectors to create a uniform 
building code fixing minimum precautions which may be amplified 
by the various municipalities adopting them. It is the intention of 
this active society to present a bill providing for ««State fire protection’’ 
to the various legislatures during the coming winter and to urge its 
passage. ‘The bill was thoroughly discussed at the meeting of the 
American Society for Municipal Improvements held in Montreal 
last September and was urged particularly by Mr. Alcide Chaussee 
of Montreal who is the Vice President of the International Society 
of Building Inspectors. Mr. Chaussee pointed to Cleveland as the 
City that had provided model building laws prepared by experts and 
said that «*Cleveland’s building ordinances may be said to be the 


combined work of nearly all the building experts in the country. 
A vast sum was expended upon its preparation, every item was dis- 


cussed by experts, and its effect upon the legal side of the question 
as well as the technical was carefully weighed by specialists, and the 
society of which I am an officer has virtually advocated the ordin- 
ance in toto as its model and standard and is urging every city both 
in the United States and Canada to adopt it with as little change as 


possible. It is complete and leaves nothing to the misinterpretation 


iiaase of BiMayed at Cairo, or the misjudgment of a perhaps too lax officer. Every point is 


covered.’’ 


THE Private Branch Exchange System of supplying TEES 
PHONE SERVICE is particularly adapted to the requirements 
of LARGE HOTELS and APARTMENT HOUSES. 


By means of a Private Branch Exchange the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is available in every room and apart- 
ment. A complete interior service is also supplied, adding largely to the 
efficiency and decreasing the cost of the hotel service proper. No 


modern Hotel or Apartment House should lack a 


Private Branch Telephone Exchange. 
Full information on request at any of the Contract Offices: 
15 Dey St. Ill West 38th St. 220 West 124th St. 


New ORR TELEPHONE. CO. 
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Sipney Sussex CoLrece. Orrer Window, Queens CoLirce. 


Cuaret, Triniry Hater. 


Oriet Winpow, Jesus CoLvece. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. A SERIES OF SKETCHES BY HERBERT RAILTON. 


